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AN OPEN CONFESSION 


AILY we read accounts of persons confessing that they have 
been wrong in their conviction of the righteousness of dis- 
crimination against persons belonging to other races and 

declarations to the effect that hereafter they will endeavor to advance 
brotherhood among all men. These confessions of conversion to a 
new policy are taking place here and there among persons who call 
themselves Christians. This new phase in the development of re- 
ligion in the United States revives the memory of the long struggle 
in the Church for the recognition of the principles of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. He has been very unpopular in the Christian Church. Among 
the Christians Jesus of Nazareth has not had much higher standing 
than among the Jews who crucified Him. 

When the Church had occasional contacts with Africans 
through the military chieftains and sea rovers of the ancient and 
middle ages there was no actual test of its attitude on brotherhood. 
In the modern era of expansion when the Negro was carried to 
America to exploit a new world and ina still later period of economic 
imperialism when capital carried forced labor to the Africans, the 
issue had to be met without evasion. Two races of an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance and widely different cultures were brought to- 
gether by the subordination of the blacks to the whites. 

At first the Church took the position that the African was a 
soulless being who could not understand the appeal of the Christian 
message. He was supposed to nourish only a blind life in the brain 
and had nothing to lose to the devil. The Church next reached the 
position of recognizing that the African had a soul; but, according 
to its divine revelation, he had been ordained of God to remain for- 
ever the hewer of wood and drawer of water for a superior people 
through whose relig’ous ministrations the Negro might attain a sub- 
ordinate position in glory. 

Finally came the most troublesome doctrine advanced by a 
minority in the Church who contended that the African was equal 
to all men before God and that it was a sin for one Christian to 
exploit another on account of his color. On this point the Church 
divided and has not as yet been reunited except here and there in 
liberal parts of the world. Next came the acts of separation of the 
blacks and whites after emancipation, for if the explo‘ting Christians 
could no longer control the bodies of their sable members it would 
be inadvisable to remain in the same churches with them and deal 
with them as brethren on equality with their former lords. The 
Christian Church, then, became the advance agent of segregation. 

Segregation, which always makes a problem rather than solves 
one, finally ate up the very heart of the Christian Church, exter- 
minating the last vestige of brotherhood, the only principle on which 


it could claim to represent God on earth. For centuries, then, the 
(Continued on page 143) 
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HONOR TO 


became a world figure as a 

result of a brief speech in 
1895 at the Cotton States Exposi- 
tion on Negro Day, engineered by 
I. Garland Penn, who had charge 
of the Negro Exhibit there. Booker 
T. Washington was invited to make 
the important address on that oc- 
easion. He prepared the address 
at Tuskegee, and submitted it to 
his most important advisers at the 
institution; and what he planned 
to say was approved with only 
slight, if any, modification. The 
day came and the occasion was not 
considered so unusual except for 
the presence of Governor Bul- 
lock of Georgia and ranking offi- 
cials of the exhibit together with 
visitors from both North and 
South. But the words of Booker 
T. Washington made it one of the 
ereatest occasions in the history of 
America. Booker T. Washington 
supplied the other essentials for 
a great oration in that he delivered 
a great utterance on a great occa- 
sion and before a great audience. 
He said briefly: 


B, recame T. WASHINGTON 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
CITIZENS: 


One-third of the population of 
the South is of the Negro race. No 
enterprise seeking the material, 
civil, or moral welfare of this sec- 
tion can disregard this element of 
our population and reach the high- 
est success. I but convey to you, 
Mr. President and Directors, the 
sentiment of the masses of my race 
when I say that in no way have the 
value and manhood of the Ameri- 
can Negro been more fittingly and 
generously recognized than by the 
managers of this magnificent Ex- 
position at every stage of its prog- 
ress. It is a recognition that. will 
do more to cement the friendship 
of the two races than any occur- 
rence since the dawn of our free- 
dom, ts 

Not only this, but the opportu- 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


nity here afforded will awaken 
among us a new era of industrial 
progress. Ignorant and inexperi- 
enced, it is not strange that in the 
first years of our new life we be- 
gan at the top instead of at the 
bottom ; that a seat in Congress or 
the state legislature was more 
sought than real estate or indus- 
trial skill; that the political con- 
vention or stump speaking had 
more attractions than starting a 
dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days 
suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate 
vessel was seen a signal, ‘‘ Water, 
water; we die of thirst!’’ The an- 
swer from the friendly vessel at 
once came back, ‘‘Cast down your 
bucket where you are.’’ A second 
time the signal, ‘‘Water, water; 
send us water!’’ ran up from the 
distressed vessel, and was an- 
swered, ‘‘Cast down your bucket 
where you are.’’ And a third and 
fourth signal for water was an- 
swered, ‘‘Cast down your bucket 
where you are.’’ The captain of the 
distressed vessel, at last heeding 
the injunction, cast down his buck- 
et, and it came up full of fresh, 


sparkling water from the mouth 
of the Amazon River. To those of 
my.race who depend on bettering 
their condition in a foreign land or 
who underestimate the importance 
of cultivating friendly relations 
with the Southern white man, who 
is their next-door neighbour, I 
would say : ‘‘Cast down your buck- 
et where you are’’—cast it down 
in making friends in every manly 
way of the people of all races by 
whom you are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, me- 
chanics, in commerce, in domestic 
service, and in the professions. And 
in this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that whatever other sins 
the South may be called to bear, 
when it comes to business, pure and 
simple, it is in the South that the 
Negro is given a man’s chance in 
the commercial world, and in noth- 
ing is this Exposition more elo- 
quent than in emphasizing this 
chance. Our greatest danger is 
that in the great leap from slavery 
to freedom we may overlook the 
fact that the masses of us are to 
live by the production of our 
hands, and fail to keep in mind 
that we shall prosper in propor- 
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tion as we learn to dignify and 
glorify common labour and put 
brains and skill into the common 
occupations of life; shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to draw 
the line between the superficial and 
the substantial, the ornamental 
gewgaws of life and the useful. No 
race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling 
a field as in writing a poem. It is 
at the bottom of life we must be- 
gin, and not at the top. Nor should 
we permit our grievances to over- 
shadow our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who 
look to the incoming of those of 
foreign birth and strange tongue 
and habits for the prosperity of 
the South, were I permitted I 
would repeat what I say to my own 
race, ‘‘Cast down your bucket 
where you are.’’ Cast it down 
among the eight millions of Ne- 
groes whose habits you know, whose 
fidelity and love you have tested 
in days when to have proved 
treacherous meant the ruin of your 
firesides. Cast down your bucket 
among these people who have, with- 
out strikes and labour wars, tilled 
your fields, cleared your forests, 
builded your railroads and cities, 
and brought forth treasure from 
the bowels of the earth, and helped 
make possible this magnificent rep- 
resentation of the progress of the 
South. Casting down your bucket 
among my people, helping and en- 
couraging them as you are doing on 
these grounds, and with education 
of head, hand, and heart, you will 
find that they will buy your sur- 
plus land, make blossom the waste 
places in your fields, and run your 
factories. While doing this, you 
ean be sure in the future, as in the 
past, that you and your families 
will be surrounded by the most pa- 
tient, faithful, law-abiding, and 
unresentful people that the world 
has seen. As we have proved our 
loyalty to you in the past, in nurs- 
ing your children, watching by the 
sickbed of your mothers and fath- 
ers, and often following them with 
tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, 


so in the future, in our humble 
way, we shall stand by you with 
a devotion that no foreigner can 
approach, ready to lay down our 
lives, if need be, in defence of 
yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil, and religious 
life with yours in a way that shall 
make the interests of both races 
one. In all things that are purely 
social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defence or security 
for any of us except in the highest 
intelligence and development of all. 
If anywhere there are efforts tend- 
ing to curtail the fullest growth of 
the Negro, let these efforts be 
turned into stimulating, encourag- 
ing, and making him the most use- 
ful and intelligent citizen. Effort 
or means so invested will pay a 
thousand per cent interest. These 
efforts will be twice blessed—bless- 
ing him that gives and him that 
takes.’’ 

There is no escape through law 
of man or God from the inevitable: 


The laws of changless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed ; 
And close as sin and suffering 
joined 
We march to fate abreast. 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands 
will aid you in pulling the load up- 
ward, or they will push against you 
the load downward. We shall con- 
stitute one-third and more of the 
ignorance and crime of the South, 
or one-third its intelligence and 
progress; we shall contribute one- 
third to the business and industrial 
prosperity of the South, or we shall 
prove a veritable body of death, 
stagnating, depressing, retarding 
every effort to advance the body 
politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as 
we present to you our humble effort 
at an exhibition of our progress, 
you must not expect overmuch. 
Starting thirty years ago with own- 
ership here and there in a few 
quilts and pumpkins and chickens 
(gathered from _ miscellaneous 
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sources), remember the path that 
has led from these to the inven- 
tions and production of agricul- 
tural implements, buggies, steam- 
engines, newspapers, books, statu- 
ary, carving, paintings, the man- 
agement of drug-stores and banks, 
has not been trodden without con- 
tact with thorns and thistles. While 
we take pride in what we exhibit 
as a result of our independent ef- 
forts, we do not for a moment for- 
get that our part in this exhibition 
would fall far short of your expec- 
tations but for the constant help 
that has come to our educational 
life, not only from the Southern 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


states, but especially from North- 
ern philanthropists, who have made 
their gifts a constant stream of 
blessing and encouragement. 

The wisest among my race un- 
derstand that the agitation of ques- 
tions of social equality is the ex- 
tremest folly, and that progress in 
the enjoyment of all the privileges 
that will come to us must be the 
result of severe and constant strug- 
gle rather than of artificial forcing. 
No race that has anything to con- 
tribute to the markets of the world 
is long in any degree ostracized. It 
is important and right that all 
privileges of the law be ours, but 
it is vastly more important that 
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W. E. B. DuBOIS 


we be prepared for the exercise of 
these privileges. The opportunity 
to earn a dollar in a factory just 
now is worth infinitely more than 
the opportunity to spend a dollar 
in an opera-house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that 
nothing in thirty years has given 
us more hope and encouragement, 
and drawn us so near to you of the 
white race, as this opportunity of- 
fered by the Exposition; and here 
bending, as it were, over the altar 
that represents the results of the 
struggles of your race and mine, 
both starting practically empty- 
handed three decades ago, I pledge 
that in your effort to work out the 
great and intricate problem which 


IDA B. WELLS BARNETT 


God has laid at the doors of the 
South, you shall have at all times 
the patient, sympathetic help of my 
race, only let this be constantly in 
mind, that, while from representa- 
tions in these buildings of the prod- 
uct of field, of forest, of mine, of 
factory, letters, and art, much good 
will come, yet far above and be- 
yond material benefits will be that 
higher good, that, let us pray God, 
will come, in a blotting out of sec- 
tional differences and racial ani- 
mosities and suspicions, in a deter- 
mination to administer absolute 
justice, in a willing obedience 
among all classes to the mandates 
of law. This, coupled with our ma- 
terial prosperity, will bring into 
our beloved South a new heaven 
and a new earth. 


WILLIAM MONROE TROTTER 


THE AFTERMATH 


This speech made Booker T. 
Washington an international fig- 
ure. His prestige increased great- 
ly as the result of having the ap- 
proval of Southern white leaders 
known to be antagonistic to the 
higher aspirations of the Negro. 
They had the impression that this 
educator advocated inferior train- 
ing and an inferior status for the 
Negro. They frequently quoted 
Booker T. Washington to this ef- 
fect, and he did not publicly refute 


L. M. HERSHAW 


these enemies of the Negro. A num- 
ber of the highly educated Negroes 
had objected to his doctrine from 
the very year of his being cata- 
pulted into fame, and others soon 
joined their ranks. So much pro- 
test arose that Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s white friends said to him: 
‘*Mr. Washington, we are with you, 
but you must win the support of 
your people.’’ This he endeavored 
to do in various ways. 

Finally Booker T. Washington 
induced a white friend to finance 
the assembly of all outstanding Ne- 
groes in a conference in New York 
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intended to work out some way to 
eliminate differences and antago- 
nisms and present a solid front to 
the impediments to the progress of 
the race. The assembly was in New 
York City in 1904. Many of the 
Negro leaders attended this con- 
ference, not so much to cooperate 
as to manifest their opposition to 
Washington’s policies. W. E. B. 
Du Bois engineered the opposition. 
He drew up and circulated a mem- 
orandum anticipating what the pur- 
pose of the conference would be 
and the lines along which the lead- 
ers would be divided as in favor of 
the educator’s policies, against 
them, or in the middle of the road. 
He called together in a preparatory 
conference the day before the men 
whom he felt he could depend upon 
to oppose and block the endorse- 
ment of any approval of the utilita- 
rian policy at the expense of the 
civic rights of the Negro. When 


the conference opened therefore 
things soon reached a stalemate, 
for the radicals among those present 


went on record as refusing to follow 
the leadership of any Negro who 
could be quoted by the enemies of 
the Negro race in the effort to de- 
prive the Negro of his rights guar- 
anteed under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This crisis marked the prolonged 
struggle between the talented tenth 
of the Negro race and those who 
followed the leadership of the Wiz- 
ard of Tuskegee. In the course of 
time, however, his following in- 
creased ; for he was called upon to 
recommend persons for almost all 
positions of consequence open to 
Negroes and controlled by whites. 
It was not long before practically 
all the heads of schools and colleges 
and men in political offices were 
obligated in some way to espouse 
the principles advanced from Tus- 
kegee. Most of the talented tenth 
remained obdurate, however, and 
went hungry under the circum- 
stances. The Negroes in Washing- 
ton, the Capital of the Nation, were 
widely known for their antagonism 
to Booker T. Washington. At the 
meetings of the Bethel Literary 


and Historical Association, the 
most important forum of the Ne- 
gro at that time, Booker T. Wash- 
ington was frequently denounced. 
The spirit of antagonism was like 
that of J. W. Wilkinson who re- 
marked in a letter thanking Dr. 
Francis J. Grimke for a copy of 
his address on ‘‘The Race Ques- 
tion,’’ ‘‘It will convince him 
(President William H. Taft) that 
there are broader, deeper, and wis- 
er thinkers and leaders of the race 
than the Pugnose Philosopher of 
Tuskegee who preached at Atlanta, 
Ga., some years ago, the Gospel of 
the Five Fingers.’’ 

Frederick Douglass Wilkinson, 
the registrar of Howard Univer- 
sity, says that one day his father, 
the same J. W. Wilkinson, was 
asked by Whitfield McKinlay to 
come to the Frederick Douglass 
Home, of which the latter had 
charge at that time. McKinlay had 
a friend whom he desired Mr. Wil- 
kinson to meet, and requested that 
Mr. Wilkinson bring along with 
him his small son Fred. On arriv- 
ing at the building, the son says, he 
saw on the porch with Whitfield 
McKinlay a striking looking man, 
and when they came within speak- 
ing distance, McKinlay, turning to 
Booker T. Washington, said, Mr. 
Washington, I want you to meet 
Mr. James William Wilkinson, 
your bitterest enemy in Washing- 
ton. Whereupon Mr. Wilkinson 
extended his hand and said: 

‘*Mr. Washington, I am glad to 
meet you,’’ to which the educator 
replied accordingly. Wilkinson said 
further, ‘‘As an educator I think 
you are doing some good, but as a 
leader of the Negro race I think 
you are a fake.’’ Grabbing the son 
by the arm, Wilkinson said, ‘‘ Come 
on Fred’’ and left abruptly. 


This opposition was intelligently 
stated best by the late L. M. Her- 
shaw of Washington. Not many 
intellectuals were found in New 
York at that time to question the 
new policy. William Monroe Trot- 
ter was the firebrand of opposition 
in Boston. Dr. Bentley, Ida B. 
Wells Barnett, and Edward H. 
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Morris spoke out in Chicago. W. E. 
B. Du Bois gave the opposition 
literary and philosophical inter- 
pretation. Dr. A. B. Jackson in 
Philadelphia, Dr. George Cleve- 
land Hall in Chicago, Editor Fred 
Moore of The New York Age, Judge 
Robert H. Terrell of Washington, 
Attorney James A. Cobb of the 
same city, and Attorney William 
H. Lewis of Boston championed the 
educator’s cause. Some of his out- 
standing coworkers were Emmett 
J. Seott, Roscoe C. Bruce, Con- 
gressman Arthur W. Mitchell, J. 
R. E. Lee, Warren Logan, and R. 
R. Moton. 


For many years the situation 
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looked ugly. A Negro rising to 
universal distinction. and honor 
was being excoriated by the most 
advanced thinkers of his race. 
Surely Booker T. Washington’s 
career was a stormy one, and he 
had to struggle for years to con- 
vince the majority of the American 
people that his program for the 
uplift of the Negro was right. It 
is doubtful that he ever convinced 
the majority of his own race that 
he was on the right track. One 
thing is certain, and that is that 
Booker T. Washington was misun- 
derstood. He never took the posi- 
tion that the Negro should not be 
professionally trained. 
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FRED MOORE 


SINGULAR HONOR 
T IS a singular honor which the 
nation has paid Booker T. 


Washington in having minted 
a half million of half dollars to be 
sold for one dollar each. The extra 
fifty cents thereby obtained is to 


be used for the construction of a 
plant for an industrial school in 
his honor on the plantation near 
Hale’s Ford, Franklin County, 
Virginia, where the educator was 
born. When this plantation was 
advertised some years ago the state 
senator from that district in Vir- 
ginia invited the attention of out- 
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GEORGE C. HALL 


Negroes thereto and 
urged that the grounds be pur- 
chased and used for some such pur- 
pose. Friends of the family and 
advocates of the principles es- 
poused by Booker T. Washington 
rallied to the call, raised the re- 
quired sum, purchased the planta- 
tion, and proceeded to solicit the 
funds necessary to open the in- 
stitution projected as the proper 
sort of memorial to the educator. 
The recent recognition given the 
educator by placing his bust in the 
Hall of Fame doubtless contributed 
to the nation-wide interest thereby 
aroused and assured at least a 
promising launching of the move- 
ment to raise the funds to estab- 
lish this plant in Franklin County. 

Exactly how fast the sale of these 
coins has advanced and how much 
time will be necessary to dispose 
of the entire half million coins is 
not yet known. It is significant 
that large numbers of banks and 
other business establishments are 
cooperating in handling these coins 
just as do the Negro business en- 
terprises here and there through- 
out the country. Many of those 
who are purchasing these coins 
keep them as souvenirs and some 
have made of them pendants and 
medals which they display in honor 
of the great man. To attract atten- 
tion to the effort some of the estab- 


standing 
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lishments of Washington, D. C., are 
placing in their windows large pic- 
tures of the educator, and they re- 
port increased sales as a resort to 
this effective method of advertis- 
ing. Members of both races are 
thereby cooperating in perpetuat- 
ing the memory of an educator 
whose principles have influenced 
the development of education 
throughout the civilized world. 
As a race leader Booker Wash- 
ington undertook the impossible of 
living in reactionary Alabama and 
speaking for the Negroes through- 
out the country. He thereby alien- 
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ated the talented tenth of his own 
race and the liberals of the white 
race, but as an educator he took 
front rank. Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s ideas of practical education 
are being tried out today in Mex- 
ico, the Philippines, Asia, and Af- 
rica—in fact, almost everywhere 
among people who have been neg- 
lected and have not had the oppor- 
tunity to deal intelligently with the 
problems of everyday life. His auto- 
biography Up from Slavery has be- 
come a universal classic the demand 
for which has required its transla- 
tion into most of the modern lan- 
guages. As the world grows older 
and older and looks back at his 
career serious thinkers tend to clas- 
sify him with Herbart, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Horace Mann. 


The writer once had a most dra- 
matic demonstration of the stand- 
ing of Booker T. Washington as a 
world character. In an effort to 
leave Frankfort-am-Mein while 
touring Germany in 1907, the writ- 
er missed the train; and while ex- 
plaining to the station master the 
situation to have his ticket ap- 
proved for the next train, a man of 
about thirty approached the writ- 
er, addressing him in good English. 
After a brief conversation about 
things in general, he invited the 
writer to accompany him home. 
Since this man was a stranger, the 
writer hesitated to accept the pro- 
posal, but having had a long ex- 
perience in judging men in his 
travel around the world, the writ- 
er finally yielded and dined with 
him at the home of the forwarding 
agent where the young man was 
boarding. In the family was a boy 
of fifteen who was anxious to try 
out on the tourist his French which 
he had acquired in three years’ 
study while his sister of eighteen 
wanted to use the occasion to dis- 
play her English. The host spent 
the afternoon showing the writer 
many places of importance in the 
eity which a foreigner might easily 
miss on a quick tour. 

After manifesting so much in- 
terest in the writer the young man 
escorted him back to the station to 


take the next train for Leipsic. On 
leaving, the young man _ said, 
‘Probably you may wonder why 
I have taken up so much time with 
you. The explanation is this. Some 
years ago when I was a bookseller 
in Copenhagen I sold a translation 
of Booker T. Washington’s Up 
from Slavery. When I saw you in 
the station I said to myself, 


‘There’s one of that great edu- 
eator’s people, and I: would like to 
show him some courtesy or make 
his stay in our city pleasant. I am 
glad that I have had this oppor- 
tunity.’’ 


Finally we most naturally in- 
quire as to who was Booker T. 
Washington that the world does 
him so much honor? No man has 
been so generaJly misunderstood by 
his own people. The other day two 
ladies in the act of writing an ar- 
ticle on Negro leaders asked the 
opinion of the writer on their plan 
to treat Booker T. Washington as 
occupying one extreme and Fred- 
erick Douglass as at the opposite 
pole. In other words, they thought 
these leaders were men of entirely 
different programs with respect to 
the Negro race. The writer took 
occasion to disabuse their minds of 
this idea. Booker T. Washington’s 
ideas as to educating the Negro 
were practically the same as those 
of Frederick Douglass; and his 
doctrine of ‘‘let down your buckets 
where you are’’ was practically the 
same as that of Frederick Douglass 
who opposed the colonization of 
Negroes abroad before the Civil 
War; and when Richard Theodore 
T. Greener and John M. Langston 
were urging the Negroes of the 
South to follow Benjamin Single- 
ton and Henry Adams in the Exo- 
dus from that section in 1879 
Douglass urged them to stav in the 
South. There he said employment 
was assured and they would some 
day count as a factor in polities be- 
cause of their large numbers which 
they could never be if scattered 
among larger numbers of the other 
race outside of the South. Booker 
T. Washington emphasized equally 
the economic opportunities of Ne- 
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groes in the South, but diplomati- 
eally avoided the political issues. 
He was not unmindful of the fact, 
however, that if the Negroes fol- 
lowed his advice for the improve- 
ment of their status, their political 
power would thereby be assured. 
It was only with respect to empha- 
sis upon politics that Douglass dif- 
fered from Washington. 

In the late summer of 1915, 
about two months before Booker 
T. Washington died, the writer 
chanced to meet him in Chicago the 
day he happened to see at the home 
of George Cleveland Hall a copy 
of the writer’s Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, which was 
published that same year. Booker 
T. Washington said to the writer, 
‘‘T have just been looking at your 
book, and I am very favorably im- 
pressed with it. I want you to come 
to Tuskegee and lecture to our 
faculty. I am especially interested 
in what you said about Douglass’s 
advocacy of practical education 
and his discourse thereupon pub- 
lished in 1853.’’ 

In this comment on the necessity 
for practical education Douglass 
expressed the same ideas he had in 
1852 when he was called upon by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to advise 
her as to what way to help the Ne- 
gro she should suggest to philan- 
thropists whom she expected to in- 
terest on her trip to England. 
Douglass said: 

‘These are the obvious alter- 
natives sternly presented to the 
free colored people of the United 
States. It is idle, yea even ruin- 
ous, to disguise the matter for a 
single hour longer; every day be- 
gins and ends with the impressive 
lesson that free Negroes must learn 
trades, or die. 

‘‘The old avocations, by which 
colored men obtained a livelihood, 
are rapidly, unceasingly and in- 
evitably passing into other hands; 
every hour sees the black man el- 
bowed out of employment by some 
newly arrived emigrant, whose 
hunger and whose color are thought 
to give him a better title to the 
place; and so we believe it will 
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continue to be until the last prop is 
levelled beneath us. 

‘*As a black man, we say if we 
cannot stand up, let us fall down. 
We desire to be a man among men 
while we do live; and when we 
cannot, we wish to die. It is evi- 
dent, painfully evident to every 
reflecting mind, that the means of 
living, for colored men, are becom- 
ing more and more precarious and 
limited. Employments and eall- 
ings formerly monopolized by us, 
are so no longer. 

‘“White men are becoming house- 
servants, cooks and stewards on 
vessels—at hotels. They are be- 
coming porters, stevedores, wood- 
sawers, hod-carriers, brick-makers, 
white-washers and barbers, so that 
the blacks can scarcely find the 
means of subsistence—a few years 
ago, a white barber would have 
been a curiosity, now their poles 
stand on every street. Formerly 
blacks were almost the exclusive 
coachmen in wealthy families: this 
is so no longer; white men are now 
employed, and for aught we see, 
they fill their servile station with 
an obsequiousness as profound as 
that of the blacks. The readiness 
and ease with which they adapt 
themselves to these conditions 
ought not to be lost sight of by the 
colored people. The meaning is 
very important, and we should 
learn it. We are taught our in- 
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security by it. Without the means 
of living, life is a eurse, and leaves 
us at the mercy of the oppressor 
to become his debased slaves. Now, 
colored men, what do you mean to 
do, for you must do something? 
The American Colonization Soci- 
ety tells you to go to Liberia. Mr. 
Bibb tells you to go to Canada. 
Others tell you to go to school. We 
tell you to go to work; and to work 
you must go or DIE. Men are not 
valued in this country, or in any 
country, for what they are; they 
are valued for what they can do. 
It is in vain that we talk of being 
men, if we do not the work of men. 
We must become valuable to soci- 
ety in other departments of indus- 
try than those servile ones from 
which we are rapidly being ex- 
cluded. We must show that we 
can do as well as be; and to this 
end we must learn trades. When 
we can build as well as live in 
houses; when we can make as 
well as wear shoes; when we can 
produce as well as consume wheat, 
corn and rye—then we shall be- 
come valuable to society. Society 
is a hard-hearted affair. With it 
the helpless may expect no higher 
dignity than that of paupers. The 
individual must lay society under 
obligation to him, or society will 
honor him only as a stranger and 
sojourner. How shall this be done? 


- 
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In this manner; use every means, 
strain every nerve to master some 
important mechanical art. At pres- 
ent, the facilities for doing so are 
few—institutions of learning are 
more readily opened to you than 
the work-shop; but the Lord helps 
them who will help themselves, and 
we have no doubt that new facili- 
ties will be presented as we press 
forward. 

“If the alternative were pre- 
sented to us of learning a trade or 
of getting an education, we would 
learn the trade, for the reason, that 
with the trade we could get the 
education while with the education 
we could not get the trade. What 
we, as a people, most need, is the 
means for our own elevation. An 
educated colored man, in the 
United States, unless he has within 
him the heart of a hero, and is will- 
ing to engage in a lifelong battle 
for his rights, as a man, finds few 
inducements to remain in this 
country. He is isolated in the land 
of his birth—debarred by his color 
from congenial association with 
whites; he is equally cast out by 
the ignorance of the blacks. The 
remedy for this must comprehend 
the elevation of the masses; and 
this can only be done by putting 
the mechanic arts within the reach 
of colored men. 

‘“We have now stated pretty 

(Continued on page 143) 
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THE FIFTH OF MARCH 
AS CRISPUS ATTUCKS DAY 


PROFESSOR of the Univer- 
A sity of Pennsylvania once 
questioned the Editor’s 
playing up Crispus as a hero, say- 
ing that he was only a roustabout. 
Suppose he was a man of such a 
low status. He had more patriotism 
than the aristocratic cowards that 
stood around doing nothing while 
British soldiers were bullying the 
people of Boston. Furthermore, 
if we eliminate from our history 
the deeds of those who failed to 
live up to the standard of purity 
and excellence in morals we would 
have a much less interesting story 
than that of which we _ boast. 
Thomas Paine, one of the greatest 
factors in bringing the colonies to 
the position of declaring and main- 
taining their independence of 
Britain, was an habitual drunkard. 
Edgar Allen Poe, the greatest of 
American poets, died a sot in the 
gutter. Yet no thinking American 
would deny Paine and Poe the 
honor due them from the nation 
which they so nobly served. 


A Harvard professor once called 
the Editor to account also for em- 
phasizing the martyrdom of Cris- 
put Attucks, pointing out that he 
was not the only hero in the Boston 
Massacre, for Gray and Caldwell 
were killed in the same fray, and 
Maverick and Carr who were 
wounded died the next day. The 
Editor was fortunate in having the 
documentary evidence to show that 
Crispus Attucks was the leader in 
the attack; and, therefore, while 
not the only hero, he was the hero 
of the day. The most trustworthy 
accounts of the event support this 
contention of the priority of the 
martyrdom of the sable descendant 
of despised Negro and Indian fore- 
bears. W. H. Mayzck, who wrote 
a detailed account of the Boston 
Massacre, says (in his George 
Washington and the Negro, pages 
151-160) : 

“‘The blood of the Mulatto, Cris- 
pus Attucks, stained the light snow 
which had just covered the streets 


of Boston on the bright moonlight 
night of Monday, March 5, 1770. 
This event occurred five years be- 
fore the battle of Lexington was 
fought and six years before the 
Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. Yet John Adams, the 
second President of the United 
States, said of it in his Works, ‘On 
that night, the foundation of 
American independence was laid. 

.’ Years later his grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams, wrote, ‘No 
event in the course of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution was more critical 
and important to the principles in 
which it originated, and in which 
it was destined, ultimately to a 
triumphant consummation, than 
this.’ 

‘*When England, to replenish 
her treasury which had been ex- 
hausted by the Colonial Wars, 
levied the stamp tax, a storm of 
protest was stirred up in the col- 
onies. A Boston mob translated 
words into action in August, 1765, 
before a single stamp had reached 
America and three months before 
the Act was to take effect. The mob 
tore down a recently erected build- 
ing where the stamps were to be 
sold. It entered the home of the 
Register of Admiralty and de- 
stroyed his documents; it broke 


into the home of the Comptroller 
of Customs, and spared not that of 
the Lieutenant Governor, which it 
stripped at midnight, he and his 
family escaping its fury just in 
time. 

‘On November 1, 1765, when the 
Stamp Tax became effective, the in- 
habitants of Boston burned the 
Premier of England in effigy, tolled 
muffled bells, lowered flags to half- 
mast and proclaimed a day of 
mourning. Because of these dem- 
onstrations against the Act it was 
repealed the following March, but 
Parliament at the same time made 
a declaration that it had the right 
to tax America if it so desired. 

“The repeal of the Stamp Tax to 
save the London merchants from 
the ruin caused by the noninter- 
course agreement of the colonies, 
was followed by taxes on glass, 
paper, lead, tea, and a law which 
established a civil list in America. 
This law fixed the salaries of gov- 
ernors, judges and other officers, 
and made them payable by the 
Crown, which, of course, made 
these officials independent of the 
colonies and subservient -to the 
King. The measure also created 
Commissioners of Customs with 
headquarters at Boston and pro- 
vided for a standing army in 
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America. The English asserted the 
standing army was established to 
protect the colonies from the dep- 
redations of the Indians and for- 
eign aggression, but the inhabitants 
of the colonies felt that’ its purpose 
was to overawe them. 

‘*These acts produced as much ex- 
citement as the Stamp Tax. Peti- 
tions poured in upon London, only 
to be ignored. The taxed articles 
were placed upon a proscribed list. 
A ship, the Liberty, landed at Bos- 
ton; its cargo was unloaded at 
night without passing through the 
customs office. The next day a 
crowd assembled to prevent the 
seizure of the ship and a strong 
feeling pervaded it when the vessel 
was removed from the moorings 
and anchored under the guns of 
the British warship Romney. The 
offices of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms were attacked. Harrison, one 
of the Commissioners, was stoned. 
A small customs boat was dragged 
to Boston Commons and burned. 
A petition was addressed to the 
Governor asking the removal of the 
man-of-war from the harbor. Gov- 
ernor Bernard, recalling the riot- 
ous scenes following the enactment 
of the Stamp Tax, was filled with 
alarm and requested General Gage, 
then in New York, to dispatch 
troops to Boston. When this re- 
quest became known, the inhabi- 
tants of Boston were furious. The 
arrival of an officer to arrange for 
the quartering of the troops led to 
a town meeting. The Governor ad- 
mitted the soldiers were to be quar- 
tered in Boston. He refused to call 
a meeting of the Assembly, or to 
eonvene the General Court. There 
was room in the Barracks on Castle 
Island, but he and Gage determined 
to have the soldiers near at hand. 
Their purpose was then disclosed ; 
the troops were to be quartered in 
the town to enforce compliance 
with the hated laws. 


‘*Two regiments arrived on Sep- 
tember 27, 1768. On Sunday morn- 
ing the troops entered the town un- 
der cover of the cannon of the 
ships, drums beating, colors flying 
and every military display which 


accompanies an invading army. A 
part of them encamped on the 
Commons, and a part in Faneuil 
Hall and the town house. ‘Every 
strong feeling of the New England- 
er was outraged, his Sabbath was 
desecrated, his worship was dis- 
turbed, his liberty was infringed 
upon. The people became greatly 
exasperated, mutual hatred deep 
and abiding was engendered be- 
tween the citizens and the soldiers.’ 
The soldiers became the outward 
symbols of tyranny and oppression. 
They were no longer referred to 
with pride as ‘His Majesty’s Red- 
coats,’ but were looked upon with 
scorn and called the ‘bloody 
backs.’ 

‘In the following May when the 
Massachusetts Assembly convened, 
it entered upon no business except 
a redress of grievances. It peti- 
tioned for the removal of the sol- 
diers, and, observing that the 
mounted guns pointed toward the 
town hall, refused to sit longer un- 
der intimidation in the midst of an 
armed force. The passing months, 
instead of rendering the inhabi- 
tants submissive, only served to in- 
erease the friction between soldiers 
and citizens. Street fights were not 
unusual. On the morning of Octo- 
ber 6, nine or ten soldiers of Colo- 
nel Carr’s regiment were severely 
whipped on the Commons and, said 
The Boston Journal of the Times, 
‘To behold Britons scourged by 
Negro drummers was a new and 
very disagreeable spectacle.’ 


‘*On February 22, 1770, a crowd 
of boys and young men observing 
a store displaying for sale certain 
proscribed articles, set up a sign 
pointing the place out as one to 
be boycotted. A friend of the mer- 
chant became involved in a dispute 
with the crowd; and, upon being 
attacked with stones, he rushed 
into the store. He returned shortly 
wth a musket which he fired into 
the crowd, wounding Christopher 
Gore and killing Christopher Sny- 
der. This outbreak released pent- 
up passions. The funeral of Sny- 
der was made an occasion for the 
city’s mourning. Five hundred of 
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his schoolmates marched solemnly 
in the funeral procession. 

“‘Ten days after the death of 
Snyder, on Friday, March 2, 1770, 
soldiers became involved in an 
argument with some workers. One 
account says a soldier had asked 
employment of Gray’s Ropewalk 
and was repulsed in the coarsest 
words. Another version states that 
two soldiers of the 29th Regiment 
got into a quarrel with the work- 
ers. At any rate a fight ensued. 
Soldiers from their barracks heard 
of the fight and joined the fray; a 
crowd gathered to assist the work- 
men. Several were wounded on 
both sides, but no one was killed. 
On the next day, it was noised 
about that the fight would be re- 
sumed on Monday. Without duly 
restraining his men, Lieutenant 
Colonel Carr complained to the 
Governor of the conduct of the rope 
makers. The Council, fearing trou- 
ble, asked the withdrawal of the 
troops, but no precautionary mea- 
sures were taken. 

‘*The accounts of what happened 
on Monday night, March 5, 1770, 
are varied and conflicting. The 
earliest reports of the events seem 
to try to make a case, either for the 
soldiers or the inhabitants. Ban- 
eroft says (History, VI, 347) any 
doubts as to who the aggressors 
were ‘arise from skilled lawyers 
constructing hypotheses to suit 
their purposes,’ and concludes that 
‘the evidence agrees the townspeo- 
ple acted on the defensive and 
made no resistance till attacked.’ 

***On Monday evening,’ accord- 
ing to one report, ‘numerous par- 
ties of men and boys were strolling 
through the streets and whenever 
they met any of the soldiers a sharp 
altercation took place.’ Another 
observer said, ‘The evening came 
on, parties of soldiers were driving 
about. the streets, making a parade 
of valor, challenging resistance and 
striking the inhabitants indis- 
criminately with sticks and sheath- 
ed cutlasses.’ Still another says 
that at about six o’clock on Mon- 
day evening ‘about seven hundred 

(Continued on page 134 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


More Planning 
for Children 


HESE days we hear much 
about the education of the 
child. Very often people talk 
about education just as if it does 
not start with the child. So 
many of those who discuss educa- 
tion have in mind the finished man 
—the person who has completed his 
training and has an abundance of 
knowledge to be put to some good 
use. Recently, however, there seems 
to be a tendency to give more atten- 
tion to the child in order to under- 
stand his capacities and possibil- 
ities and to devise the best way to 
make him grow unto the full de- 
velopment of his. powers. 

In a district in Boston a colored 
teacher desiring to improve the 
ealiber of the Negro children in a 
certain section asked to be trans- 
ferred to a school frequented by 
colored children. The head master 
thought of assigning her to one of 
the higher grades, but she showed 
the wisdom of starting with the 
children who first enter school. She 
is in sympathy with them and de- 
sires to give her time and energy 
in directing them properly from 
the very beginning; for if a child 
is brought up in the way that he 
should go he will not depart from 
it when he is old. 

These days we hear much about 
improving the educational systems 
of Liberia and Abyssinia, and the 
thought of the educators thus con- 
cerned turns also to the children. 
More must be done for them when 
they are young and have plastic 
minds which may be moulded as 
they should be according to high 
ideals. The education of a few 
bright youths is not sufficient to 
advance a country. Every child 
in the land must have a chance to 
learn the fundamentals; and, if 
he is bright enough to justify more 
advanced training, the country 
must provide for this additional 


opportunity to advance along spe- 
cial lines and to enter useful pro- 
fessions. 

Even in the United States where 
education is supposed to take front 
rank we find that some children 
in the backward regions have been 
neglected. The people in certain 
parts are so poor and own such a 
little property that the tax on it 
does not amount to enough to have 
thoroughly equipped schools and 
well paid teachers. The situation 
in some of these unfortunate re- 
gions is made worse by race prej- 
udice which requires two systems 
when the local government has not 
the funds to maintain one good 
system. At present there is an ef- 
fort in the Congress of the United 
States to supplement the local 
school funds with sufficient‘ Federal 
aid to allow the expenditure of at 
least $40 a year on the education 
of every child in the country. 





Questions on the Feb- 
ruary Issue 


1. In what sense was the American 

Civil War an incomplete revolu- 
tion? Can any war completely 
change the way of life? 
Did the American Revolution 
serve in any way as a step toward 
what was undertaken during the 
American Civil War? 

- To whom would you give the 
greater credit—to Lincoln who 
took occasion to free the slaves 
after the Abolitionists had made 
that plan popular or to such men 
as Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Frederick Douglass, Nat 
Turner and John Brown? 

. Have you ever read the speech of 
Frederick Douglass delivered at 
the unveiling of the Lincoln 
Monument in Washington? If 
so, give your opinion of his esti- 
mate of Lincoln. 

- On what grounds can historians 

say that Lincoln sympathized with 
the South. Was he a Southern 
man? What is a Southern man? 
What is a Northern man? What 
is a Westerner? 
Of what importance is Gouldtown 
in the history of the American 
Negro? Mention at least three 
important families branched from 
the Goulds of Gouldtown. 


- What family in Maryland had a 
beginning very much like that of 
the Goulds from Gouldtown? 
What happened to attract so 
much attention to this family in 
Maryland? 

What do you think of William 
Wells Brown as an historian? 
What are the important qualifica- 
tions of an historian? Is any 
historian reliable? 

What two prominent Negro lead- 
ers always advised their people 
to remain in the South in spite 
of all their troubles in that sec- 
tion? Do you agree with them 
on this point? 

. Africans consider the word Negro 
an insult when applied to them. 
The American Negro is not gen- 
erally offended thereby. How do 
you account for the difference in 
attitude? 

Who are the Abyssinians? Are 
they properly classified along 
with the people of the Western 
Hemisphere who are commonly 
known as Negroes? 

What have you recently learned 
about the natives in Eritrea? 
Write a paragraph on conditions 
in that land? What can be done 
to lift the people to our level? 





Book of the Month 


North Star Shining, by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift, illustrated by Lynd Ward 
(New York City: William Morrow and 
Company), is an interesting book with 
some valuable facts and interpreta- 
tions. The techniques of both the au- 
thor and the illustrator show their 


- ability to dramatize in word and col- 


or what they have learned about the 
Negro although they do not know very 
much about this race. In this way the 
book gives the portrayal of the Negro 
stolen from Africa and enslaved, at 
work on the plantations, dying as 
Crispus Attucks for the independence 
of this country, delivering the fugitive 
to Canada through the underground 
methods of Harriet Tubman, the at- 
tack on the institution through the 
eloquent pen of Frederick Douglass, 
the courage of the Negro soldiers with 
Carney under Robert Gould Shaw at 
Fort Wagner, the faithfulness of the 
old slaves who remained loyal to the 
planters and protected their wives and 
dauchters when these white men were 
at the front fighting to maintain the 
Confederacy. the enduring religion of 
the Negro, his role as a laborer, his 
contribution to music, and his heroism 
in war. 

The hook, however, is weak in con- 
tent. The author is not an authority 
on the history of the country as it has 
been influenced by the Negro, and the 
three Negroes who advised her on the 


(Continued on page 134) 
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(Continued from page 133) 


make-up of the book are likewise 
uninformed in this field. The book 
suffers from the defect of including 
the unimportant in preference to the 
important. Harriet Tubman’s career 
is properly emphasized, but Sojourner 
Truth is not played up in that same 
picture. The redcap is given promi- 
nence as a symbol of Negro labor, 
but history shows that the Negro wash- 
erwoman before and after the Civil 
War was the outstanding Negro laborer 
who in the North was the only wage- 
earner in the Negro family. It had 
to depend upon her for maintenance 
inasmuch as Negro men, who were 
crowded out of menial pursuits by 
foreigners and were prevented from 
employment by trades-unions, could 
find nothing to do. 

The author plays up unduly our 
musical stars who will be forgotten a 
few years after their voices are hushed 
in death. She failed to feature the 
career of Booker T. Washington, the 
educational reformer whose work has 
influenced the training of all races 
throughout the civilized world. In 
passing she mentions Carver, who was 
not a scientist, and says nothing about 
Ernest Everett Just, the authority in 
marine biology, and nothing about 
Charles H. Turner, the specialist in 
animal behavior. The book fails to 
take due notice of Norbert Rillieux 


who with his vacuum pan revolution- 
ized the manufacture of sugar, neg- 
lects Jan E. Matzeliger who with his 


lasting machine revolutionized the 
shoe industry throughout the world, 
and also Granville T. Woods, who in- 
vented more than a hundred of the 
electrical appliances by which the 
world today is served. 

How any writer or her advisers could 
omit men like these who made such 
a large contribution to the industrial 
revolution and instead give space to a 
number of Harlem Negroes who have 
never achieved anything can be ac- 
counted for only by a lack of under- 
standing. It is necessary for Mrs. 
Swift and her illustrator to inform 
themselves on the background and 
present status of the Negro and write 
a new book which the public may re- 
ceive as a pictorial history of the 
American Negro. 


The Fifth of March 
As Crispus Attucks 
Day 
(Continued from page 132) 
men assembled in King (now 
State) Street shouting ‘Let us 
drive out these rascals! They have 
no business here—drive them out! 
Down with the bloody backs.’ A 
band of soldiers came out of Mur- 
ray’s barracks. Ensign Maul 


shouted, ‘Turn out and I will stand 
by you, kill them; knock them 
down, run your bayonets through 
them.’ Just before 9 P. M. an offi- 
cer crossed King Street, a barber’s 
lad cried after him, ‘There goes 
the mean fellow that has not paid 
my- master for dressing his hair.’ 
The sentry at the customs house, 
resenting this insult to his officer, 
left his post and struck the boy 
with his musket. 

** According to one account, the 
mob pressed around the sentry. 
Another report states, nobody 
troubled the sentry. A party of 
soldiers issued from the Main 
Guard. Their outrageous conduct 
occasioned the ringing of the town 
bell which set the citizens in mo- 
tion ‘and partly by the interfer- 
ence of well-disposed officers, partly 
by the courage of Crispus Attucks, 
a Mulatto, and some others, the 
fray at the Barracks was soon 
over.’ Some of the crowd shouted, 
‘Home! Home!’ Others, ‘To the 
Main Guard, there is the nest.’ 
Part of the crowd passed the sentry 
at the Customs House. The boy he 
had struck pointed him out. The 
sentry was soon facing the crowd. 
They threw missiles at him. The 
sentry shouted for the guard. Cap- 
tain Preston with six, eight or ten 
soldiers, according to the different 
accounts, came to the relief of the 
sentinel. 

‘“The details of what now occurred 
are as much in need of unraveling 
as the reports of the events which 
happened earlier in the evening. 
One historian says the soldiers 
found about ten persons around 
the sentry while fifty or sixty came 
down with them. ‘None pressed on 
them or provoked them till they 
began loading, when a party of 
about twelve in number, with sticks 
in their hands, moved from the 
middle of the street where they had 
been standing, gave three cheers, 
and passed along the front of the 
soldiers, whose muskets some of 
them struck as they went by.’ They 
shouted, ‘You cowardly rascals for 
bringing arms against naked men. 
Lay aside your arms and we are 
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ready for you!’ In the midst of the 
shouting and yelling, one Mont- 
gomery, one of the soldiers, re- 
ceived a blow from a stick which 
hit his musket; and the word 
‘Fire,’ being shouted, he stepped a 
little on one side and shot Crispus 
Attucks ‘who at the time was quiet- 
ly leaning on a long stick.’ The 
people began to disperse. 

**In another report according to 
Lossing (Field Book of the Am. 
Rev., I, 490), the inhabitants are 
not quite as dispassionate and calm. 
It states that as the soldiers came 
to the aid of the sentinel, the crowd 
pelted them more furiously than it 
had the sentry, ‘and a stout mulatto 
named Attucks, who was at the 
head of a party of sailors, shouted, 
‘Let us fall upon the nest! The 
Main Guard, the Main Guard, 
that’s the nest!’ The soldiers now 
loaded their guns, Attucks dared 
them to fire; and the mob pressed 
so closely upon them, that the fore- 
most were against the points of 
their bayonets. ... Attucks and the 
sailors gave three loud cheers, beat 
the muskets of the soldiers with 
their clubs, and shouted to the 
populace behind them, ‘Come on, 
don’t be afraid of ’em — they 
daren’t fire!’ ‘Knock ’em over!’ 
‘Kill ’em!’. . . Attucks aimed a 
blow at Captain Preston, which was 
parried with his arm, and descend- 
ing knocked the musket of one of 
the soldiers to the ground. The 
bayonet was seized by the mulatto 
and the owner of the musket 
thrown to the ground in the strug- 
gle. . . . Just then voices in the 
crowd behind Preston eried, ‘Why 
don’t you fire?’ The word ‘Fire’ 
fell upon the ears of Montgomery 
struggling with Attucks, and as he 
rose to his feet, he fired, and shot 
the mulatto dead. Immediately 
five other soldiers fired at short in- 
tervals. Samuel Gray and James 
Caldwell were instantly killed. 
Samuel Maverick and Patrick Carr 
received mortal wounds from which 
they died the next morning; a few 
others were wounded. 

‘Another account from the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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REMEMBER THE FIFTEENTH 


NE of the most important 
€ events in the history of the 

Negro in the United States 
was the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
promulgated on March 30, 1870. 
The Amendment provided: ‘‘The 
Right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude.’’ The United States Gov- 
ernment, however, does not pre- 
sume to create voters. This law 
merely prevents racial discrimina- 
tion in determining who shall or 
shall not vote. 

The Fourteenth Amendment had 
already provided that ‘‘when the 
right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United 
States, representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the 


legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of 


age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the basis of the rep- 
resentation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citi- 
zens twenty-one years of age in 
such state.’’ 

The ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment was hailed as a great 
step toward democracy ; and when 
one thinks of the various limita- 
tions on suffrage up to the time of 
the Civil War, he can understand 
that such a change could come 
about only as a revolution. Dur- 
ing the colonial period only those 
who owned property and paid a 
certain amount in taxes could vote, 
and in some eases the voter had to 
belong to a certain church. In some 
colonies the qualifications for hold- 
ing office were still higher. As late 
as 1800 only about one person out 
of every fifteen could vote. Near 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, especially after England set 
an example in the Reform Act of 
1832, the free soil commonwealths 
in the United States began to ex- 
tend the right and to approach 
nearer and nearer to free manhood 
suffrage, but either with a denial of 
suffrage to Negroes altogether or 
under specific limitations. In the 
South where the poor whites out- 
numbered the slaveholding plant- 
ers the extension of suffrage lagged 
behind for the reason that the 
slavocracy deemed it wise to con- 
tinue these restrictions and to keep 
representations based on interests 
to prevent the non-slaveholding ele- 
ment from taxing slave property 
out of existence. In the States of 
North Carolina and Tennessee Free 
Negroes voted until they were dis- 
franchised under the new constitu- 
tions adopted in 1834 and 1835. 
Free Negroes voted likewise in 
Pennsylvania until they were dis- 
franchised by its new constitution 
in 1838. Negroes could vote in New 
York under specified property 
qualifications. They could vote also 
in all New England States except 
Connecticut. 

When it became known after the 
Civil War that the freedmen would 
have to be protected in the South 
the security afforded them through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
troops stationed in the South 
proved to be inadequate. The freed- 
men needed the ballot to protect 
themselves. Lincoln, after seeing 
that colonization was a failure, sug- 
gested that in the rehabilitation of 
the prostrate states that those 
freedmen who owned property and 
could read and write be allowed to 
vote, and among the leaders of 
Congress it appeared that this plan 
of extending suffrage only gradu- 
ally to the freedmen would prevail. 
The conservative element in the 
South, however, undertook to re- 
enslave the freedmen through va- 
grancy laws and instituted such a 
reign of terror through organized 
lawlessness to force them to the 
position of accepting such a lot as a 
finality that the leaders of Con- 
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AMENDMENT 


gress adopted a new plan of re- 
construction based on the suffrage 
of the freedmen. 

Some southern sympathizers 
have taken the position that the 
leaders had in mind, not the pro- 
tection of the freedmen, but the 
holding of these states in the Re- 
publican column. This may or 
may not be true. There is evidence 
in support of this position and also 
evidence to the contrary. Certainly 
it would be necessary for the Re- 
publicans at that time to hold these 
states, if the leaders expected to 
protect the freedmen from reen- 
slavement. The Conservative Demo- 
cratic party was arrayed ‘against 
the freedmen. 

As unambiguous as this law of 
suffrage as embodied in the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was, however, 
it has never been carried out. Even 
during the reconstruction period 
when Federal troops were stationed 
in the rebellious section of the 
country there was so much terror- 
ism engendered to prevent Negroes 
from exercising the functions of 
citizenship that the Civil War 
Amendments were never thorough- 
ly enforced. Congress enacted ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
constitution several laws to enforce 
these measures, but in the hands of 
unsympathetic functionaries the 
suffrage law became a dead letter. 
President Hayes cleared the way 
for the actual nullification by with- 
drawing the Federal troops from 
the South before it became pacified, 
and thereafter the former ruling 
class openly defied national laws. 
Since only Negroes were concerned, 
and the Republican party found it 
possible to stay in office without 
the vote of the Negro in the South 
nobody of influence north or south 
eared any longer about what be- 
eame of the freedmen. 

When the Southern States tired 
of open defiance of the Federal 
laws they resorted to roundabout 
ways to get rid of Negroes as 
voters. One device was to restrict 
suffrage to those who could read 
and write or interpret the constitu- 
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tion; but, inasmuch as such a law 
rigidly executed would eliminate 
from the electorate a number of 
illiterate whites, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia, pro- 
vided devious ways by which the 
law might be cireumvented by the 
white population. The ability to 
read or to interpret the constitu- 
tion was tested by officials who used 
it to execlude from the electorate 
practically all Negroes and to in- 
elude all whites. Some of these 
states safeguarded the interests of 
practically all white men by pro- 
viding that no voter should be 
thereby disfranchised if he enjoyed 
the right of suffrage in 1867 or was 
a descendant of such a voter. Other 
States reached the same end by re- 
quiring a high property qualifica- 
tion beyond the economic status of 
most Negroes. Finally came the 
white Democratic primary from 
which Negroes were once excluded. 
Since the recent decision of United 
States Supreme Court to the effect 
that Negroes must be admitted to 
the white primary inasmuch as it 
is tantamount to actual election, 
new devices for the continued cir- 
ecumvention of the law are now in 
the making. In the Upper South, 
however, the tendency is to regard 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court as final. The Low- 
er South, however, is still a law 
unto itself so far as Federal laws 
protecting Negroes are concerned. 
Our Federal functionaries have 
winked at the violation of the 
Constitution so long and are so 
spineless before the anti-democratic 
forces in the country that the Ne- 
gro in this respect still finds him- 
self without the protection due a 
citizen of the United States. 





The Fifth of March 
As Crispus Attucks 
Day 
(Continued from page 134) 
Memorial History of Boston runs 

thus: 
‘Bailey saw the Mulatto seven or 
eight minutes before the firing, at 


the head of twenty or thirty sailors 
in Cornhill, and he had a large 
ecordwood stick. So that this At- 
tucks, by this testimony of Bailey 
compared with that of Andrew and 
some others, appears to have un- 
dertaken to be the hero of the 
night; and to lead this army with 
banners, to form them in the first 
place in Dock Square, and march 
them up to King Street with their 
clubs; they passed through the 
main street up to the main guard, 
in order to make the attack. If 
this was not an unlawful assembly, 
there never was one in the world. 
Attucks with his mirmidons comes 
around Jackson’s corner, and down 
to the party by the sentry-box; 
when the soldiers pushed the people 
off, this man with his party cried, 
do not be afraid of them, they dare 
not fire, kill them! knock them 
over !—and he tried to knock their 
brains out. It is plain the soldiers 
did not leave their station, but 
eried to the people, stand off: now 
to have this reinforcement coming 
down under the command of a 
stout mulatto fellow, whose very 
looks was enough to terrify any 
person, what had not the soldiers 
then to fear? He had hardiness 
enough to fall in upon them, and 
with one hand took hold of a bay- 
onet, and with the other knocked 
the man down; this was the be- 
havior of Attucks; to whose mad 
behavior, in all probability, the 
dreadful carnage of that night is 
chiefly to be ascribed. And it is 
in this manner, this town has often 
been treated; a Carr from Ireland, 
and an Attucks from Framingham, 
happening to be here, shall sally 
out upon their thoughtless enter- 
prises, at the head of such a rabble 
of Negroes, etc., as they can collect 
together, and then there are not 
wanting persons to ascribe all their 
doings to the good people of the 
town.’ 

‘The mob dispersed. Preston and 
the soldiers who took part were 
arrested. The funeral services of 
the victims were held on March 
8. Attucks and Caldwell had 
no relatives and were friendless. 
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Their bodies were borne from 
Faneuil Hall. The hearses met 
upon the spot in front of the 
Custom House where the tragedy 
had occurred. The procession, six 
deep, marched to the burial ground 
where the dead were interred in 
one grave. The bells of Boston, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, and Rox- 
bury joined in a solemn tolling, the 
incident became the ‘Boston mas- 
sacre,’ a tale of horror which in- 
creased the hatred of the British 
with each retelling. After this 
fatal night the troops were im. 
mediately moved from Boston. The 
Fifth of March was observed each 
year thereafter with a public dem- 
onstration until the peace of 1783, 
after which the Fourth of July was 
substituted as Independence Day. 


A Significant Editorial 
Negro History 


This is Negro History Week. 
This is the week in Oklahoma when 
Prof. F. D. Moon seeks to raise 
funds in every section of the state 
to be used by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory in publishing books and pam- 
phlets regarding Negroes, and with 
which to send research scholars to 
the ends of the earth to examine 
the black man’s past. 

School teachers give a lot of time 
to this effort each year, but such a 
worthy movement should not be 
confined to teachers. Ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, farmers, business 





‘men and everyone interested in 


supplying inspirational data re- 
garding the past of a great race, 
should join heartily in this effort. 
Several weeks ago we wrote an 
article similar to this one, which re- 
sulted in a flood of letters coming 
to this writer for free information 
about Negro history. We are slight- 
ly puzzled why any Negro should 
assume he must be supplied ‘‘free”’ 
information. Why not buy litera- 
ture covering this subject? In to- 
day’s mail (Sunday) we find three 
letters, and each one says, ‘‘ Please 
send me some free information re- 
specting the history of Negroes.’’ 
(Continued on page 141) 
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THE NEGRO IS NOT THE CRIMINAL 


N a recent publication now used 
| as the basic text for hundreds 
of students of sociology in one 
of the largest universities in the 
United States it is emphasized that 
the criminal record of the Negro 
is much higher than that of the 
whites. In proportion to the popu- 
lation the Negroes of this country 
‘“‘eommit’’ twice as many crimes 
as the whites. The author gives 
some reasons for this disparity but 
finally leaves the Negro to be 
judged mainly by the ‘‘crimes’’ as 
reported in the newspapers. These 
reports, like the one recently ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star 
which gave about twice as many 
indictments against Negroes as 
against whites, present a dark pic- 
ture of the Negro in the Capital of 
the Nation. 

A study of these data, however, 
will show where the trouble lies. 
Most of the crimes committed by 
Negroes are burglary, housebreak- 
ing, snatching pocket-books, gam- 
bling and prostitution. Negroes 
constitute the most untutored, un- 
employed, underfed, and when em- 
ployed, the most underpaid of the 
population of the United States. 
Yet Negroes must pay the same 
prices for food, shelter and clothing 
that the privileged classes pay. It 
costs as much to keep alive the Ne- 
gro railroad porter who has to 
work for $100 a month as it does 
to maintain the conductor who re- 
ceives three times this amount. If 
the underpaid Negro undertakes to 
eke out an existence on his pit- 
tance, his health becomes impaired 
and thus works a loss to society. 
If he tries to supplement his earn- 
ings by theft, gambling or vicious 
practices, society likewise suffers 
a loss. The practice of injustice 
and inequality, therefore, eats like 
a cancer into the very heart of the 
social order. 

The so-called crimes of Negroes, 
then, are not crimes of the race to 
which they belong but the crimes 


of the race by which they are segre- 
gated, kept out of employment and 
impoverished. When a_ colored 
woman is arrested in a den of vice 
for unbecoming conduct, the crime 
should be charged, not to her, but 
to the industrialist who will not 
offer her a better opportunity than 
that of toiling in his kitchen or 
over the washtub for more than 
ten dollars a week and the privilege 
of sleeping in the cellar or attic of 
his mansion. When a Negro is 
caught gambling or stealing the 
erime should be charged, not to his 
account, but to that of the banker 
who will not permit a Negro in his 
employ to rise higher in his service 
than the position of janitor receiv- 
ing $25 a week when the banker 
himself receives that much an hour. 

The cause of this so-called high 
criminal record is more deepseated 
than the unfavorable attitude of 
individuals. The Negroes’ undoing 
lies at the door of organized labor 
backed by the hostile State and 
Federal Government. Negroes can 
never rise above want and, there- 
fore, never above committing those 
misdemeanors necessary to supple- 
ment their inadequate incomes un- 
til they shall have the same oppor- 
tunity to rise as others in the va- 
rious higher pursuits of labor. As 
long as these doors are locked in 
their faces because of race hate 
these crimes will continue, and they 
should be charged to the account 
of the Railway Car Men, Boiler 
Makers, Dining Car Conductors, 
Sleeping Car Conductors, Railway 
Conductors, Machinists, Engineers, 
Firemen, Switchmen, Telegra- 
phers, Train Dispatchers, Train- 
men, Yardmasters, Railroad Work- 
ers, Wire Weavers, Clerks, Freight- 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots, Railway Mail Association, and 
the Neptune Association. These 
are the main trades-unions which 
do not admit Negroes to their cir- 


cles and block their employment in 
the higher pursuits. Millions of 
Negroes owe their sad plight to the 
operations of these agents of race 
hate and discrimination. 

These trade-unions believe that 
they are doing themselves a great 
favor in maintaining their mo- 
nopoly of labor in the higher 
spheres, when as a matter of fact 
they are hanging around the neck 
of labor a stone to sink it eventu- 
ally to the abyss of defeat. Organ- 
ized labor needs the support of the 
Negro population and cannot ulti- 
mately succeed without syech co- 
operation. The unsatisfactory stat- 
us of labor today in spite of all the 
legislation in its favor results main- 
ly from the inequality and injus- 
tice which dominate its ranks. The 
country as a whole, moreover, will 
never be truly prosperous and hap- 
py as long as one-tenth of its popu- 
lation is held down in poverty, dis- 
ease and crime. 

At the present time labor is fac- 
ing a great crisis. Because of the 
number of laws enacted in its favor 
during the last two generations la- 
bor has gone wild under the leader- 
ship of unwise men whose danger- 
ous demands have enraged many 
citizens who were once neutral or 
favorable to labor. These laws have 
not been abrogated, and it is doubt- 
ful that they will be substantially 
amended in the effort to prevent 
disastrous strikes like those recent- 
ly staged ; but some way will be de- 
vised to prevent labor from advanc- 
ing far enough to endanger the 
public interest. Labor is now in 
the position of fighting to retain 
what it has recently gained, and it 
will be wise for these tradesunions 
to abandon their policy of racial 
discrimination, not only to fortify 
their position, but to open to all 
persons the higher pursuits of in- 
dustry in order that one tenth of 
the population may be lifted above 
poverty, disease and crime. 








THE SOCIAL LIFE AND RELATIONS OF 


THE EGYPTIANS 


HE purpose of this paper 
Tis to show how the Medi- 

terranean civilizations have 
affected each other by using one 
nation (Egypt) and making 
broader applications with other 
Mediterranean lands. The aim here 
is to show how these civilizations 
have interacted on each other as 
revealed by the social life and so- 
cial relations of the people. It will 
not be hard to prove that social in- 
teraction has been going on for cen- 
turies here as evidenced by Greek 
eulture meeting Roman; by the 
Hebrew coming in touch with the 
African. Group contacts through 
commerce, war, travel and later 
by modern communication systems, 
have continued to produce this 
interaction of social relations up- 
on the peoples concerned. Racial 
mixture followed here as it was 
in other nations of the world. The 
great social processes are in the 
making here as is manifest in all 
parts of the world. 


On the Mosque in Cairo are writ- 
ten in Arabic these words: ‘‘He 
who hath not seen Egypt, hath not 
seen the world. Her soil is gold. 
Her Nile is a marvel. Her women 
are as damsels of paradise. Her 
houses are palaces; and her air 
is soft, sweet smelling as aloes 
wood, refreshing the heart.’’ And 
how can Egypt be otherwise when 
she is the mother of the world? 
Egypt is the nursery of the world’s 
art and civilization. Egypt is the 
land of temples, tombs, obelisks, 
sphinx and statues. Egypt is the 
land of columns, gateways and 
mummies. 

Egypt, in its beginning, consist- 
ed of a number of towns and vil- 
lages along the banks of the Nile. 
The people lived in straw and mud 
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huts, and with tools made from 
stone and sometimes from bronze, 
cultivated the soil. The histori- 
eal period of Egypt begins with 
Menes, the great Egyptian Pha- 
raoh, king of the first dynasty. 
His capital was at Memphis on 
the Nile river. Most European 
capitals, incidentally, are located on 
waterways: London on the Thames, 
Paris on the Seine, and Rome on 
the Tiber. Memphis was known as 
the ‘‘GREAT WHITE CITY.”’ 
New York City has its ‘‘GREAT 
WHITE WAY.”’ Memphis was lo- 
cated near modern Cairo. The an- 
cient Empire saw the erection of 
the pyramids. The middle empire 
was marked by the oppression of 
the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. 
This invasion impulse has histori- 
cally been repeated in other cul- 
tures: the sack of Rome by the 
Huns, the Moorish invasion of the 
Iberian peninsula, and the modern 
invasions in Europe by the Ger- 
mans and other peoples. Joseph 
was made governor of Egypt un- 
der the last king of the Empire. 
The last period ended with the 
conquest by the Persians. The 
civilization of the country has been 
and is of the fluvial or river type. 
Fluvial cultures have been built up 
in other countries: On the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris in Babylonia; 
and the Yellow in China. Egypt 
has been the meeting place of four 
great civilizations—Greek, Roman, 
Hebrew and _ WNegroid-Oriental. 
These civilizations have influenced 
and have been influenced by each 
other. Group interaction and its 
consequences have persisted for 
eenturies. These cultures of the 
mediterranean area have interacted 
in every phase of group life. 
Egypt is almost the size of Texas 
and New Mexico. The Nile delta 
is about the size of Maryland. This 
section contains about 13,000 


square miles. The arid or desert 
area is about 360,000 square miles. 
The 1927 census showed a popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000 while the 
1937 census counted about 15,000,- 
000 people. Nine tenths of the peo- 
ple live in Lower Egypt. The eli- 
mate permits clear skies, dry at- 
mosphere with eight inches of rain- 
fall a year. Lower Egypt has a 
more even temperature than the 
desert region. At Alexandria the 
temperature seldom reaches freez- 
ing, but in the hot season it may 
reach as high as 110 or even 115 
degrees. This intense heat has a 
definite correlation with the phys- 
ical and psychological characteris- 
tics of the people. During the fall 
and winter the prevailing winds 
come in from the north and the 
northwest. In the spring and sum- 
mer they come up from the South. 
The people divide the year into 
three seasons: November to March, 
March to June, and June to No- 
vember. On a whole, the climate 
is mild, even and an inviting na- 
ture along the Nile. The arid re- 
gion has little attraction for many 
people because of the difficulty of 
raising food. 

The population is generally di- 
vided into the following groups: 

1. The Fellahin, or peasantry, 
natives or persons indigenous to 
the soil. 

2. The Bedouins, or nomadic 
Arabs of the deserts. 

3. The Nubians, or Berbers who 
inhabit the Nile valley. 

4. The foreigners consisting of 
Greeks, Italians, French, British, 
and more recently some Americans. 

The Fellahin or peasants include 
both Moslems and Coptics. The 
Bedouins are the Arab-speaking 
tribes. The Nubians are an ad- 
mixture of Negroid and Arab ex- 
traction. Here as in all other eul- 
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tures which are bi-racial or multi- 
racial as well as multi-lingual there 
is a constant mingling or inter- 
mingling biologically as well as 
sociologically. Therefore this area 
has not been spared the irresistible 
sociological amalgamation of the 
racial groups so closely in contact. 
The Fellahin form the chief agri- 
cultural and trading groups. The 
foreigners constitute about one and 
a half per cent of the total popula- 
tion. This includes the Greeks, 
Italians, British, French, Syrians; 
Levantines and the Turks. Of the 
total population, about 20 per cent 
is urban. In addition to the 67,000 
Nomads, there are about a half 
million Bedouins — tent-dwellers. 
The Fellahin or Fellahs are peas- 
ants, Arabs, Copts and Bedouins. 
They have the Hamitie culture, ac- 
cording to Froebenius. They are 
a muscular, brown-skinned race 
with a mixture of Negroid and Eu- 
ropean blood. The Turks, Arabs 
and Jews carry on much trading. 


MODES OF LIFE 


In the urban centers, modern 
eustoms have been introduced. 
Modes of living have changed more 
rapidly than in the rural areas. 
(This fact seems to run parallel in 
all cultures.) Very recent reports 
on Russia, Italy, France and Spain 
bear out this fact. So in the vil- 
lages in Egypt, true to this natural 
source, life goes on as much as it 
has for centuries. They are hard 
working people, even the children 
work from daylight to dark. The 
Fellahin live in small brick homes 
with flat roofs. These houses have 
the same general characteristics as 
all others in the Mediterranean 
areas, These Fellahin homes really 
amount to huts with few windows 
and doors. The economic status 
of this class is correlated with a 
low standard of living and poor 
housing conditions. Peasants, 
whether in Spain, France, Russia, 
Italy or Egypt live the simple life. 
The streets of the villages are nar- 
row and generally very filthy. The 
people (like the Russian peasants) 


work in the fields all day. Maize, 
mullet, beans and rice are the chief 
foods. Meat (sea food or other- 
wise) seems to form little or no 
part of their national diet. The 
people drink Arabian coffee. Each 
village has its guest-chamber for 
strangers to lodge overnight. This 
custom has been evidenced in some 
European villages and according 
to some sociologists, this village 
guest-chamber formed part of the 
‘*Village’’ community in America. 


The rural classes are mainly en- 
gaged in agriculture which includes 
over 62 per cent adults. The pro- 
fessional class and the traders form 
about 10 per cent of the whole 
population. About 50 per cent of 
the foreigners or Europeans are 
engaged in trade. Of the total 
population, the males exceed the 
females. This preponderance of 
rural people over urbanites is op- 
posite the population trends in 
most European countries. 

The biological characteristics of 
Egyptians have been modified be- 
cause of the contacts with Eu- 
ropeans and other non-African 
racial groups. The men are usually 
5 feet 9 inches. Both sexes are well 
proportioned and of strong phy- 
sique. The people in Lower Egypt 
have clear complexion, soft skin 
and with a light yellowish color. 
In middle Egypt they have tawny 
skin; in Upper Egypt they have 
a deep bronze or brown skin. There 
is a striking parallel here as in 
Europe where in the north (Scan- 
dinavia) we have the blondes. In 
central Europe mixed blondes and 
brunettes, and in the South (Med- 
iterranean lands) the darker com- 
plexion. The face of the average 
Egyptian is oval, with prominent 
forehead, straight nose (inciden- 
tally unlike the average Italian) ; 
deep set black eyes, mouth well 
formed, regular teeth (due to 
cephalic index), black and curly 
beards. The moustache is grown 
but the head is kept shaved, where- 
as the trend in all western coun- 
tries is usually to shave the beard 
and the moustache and to permit 
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the hair to grow with it well 
trimmed. Women are models of 
beauty from 14 to 18 years of age, 
but after they reach 20 their beau- 
ty tends to fade. They wear veils 
most of the time, their faces are not 
as tan as those of the men. The 
women have very beautiful eyes. 
Both men and women tattoo their 
bodies. 

The dress of the lower classes 
consists of the shirt, drawers and 
waist, with an outer shirt of blue 
eotton or brown woolen. They all 
wear a headdress called the fez or 
tarbush. Men who adopt the Eu- 
ropean costume retain the fez. 
Members of the professions are dis- 
tinguished by the shape of the tur- 
ban (quite unlike the dress habits 
in European nations where when 
dressed up, one cannot distinguish 
between junker or peasant, elite or 
proletariat, aristocrat or bour- 
geois). Many of the classes are 
marked by the color of their shoes. 
The poorer classes usually go bare- 
footed. This is characteristic of the 
Spanish, French, Italian and the 
Greek peasants during the warm 
seasons of the year. Many of the 
women have adopted the turban as 
a headdress. The women of the 
lower classes wear cotton trousers 
(somewhat like slacks which are 
the fashion in America now) with 
a waist coat and a long head veil, 
a simple piece of muslin which 
passes over the head and hangs 
down forward over the face in the 
presence of aman. Abroad, wom- 
en wear a loose robe of colored silk 
without sleeves and above it a large 
enveloping piece of black silk which 
is brought over the head and gath- 
ered around the person by the arms 
and hands on each side. The face 
veil entirely conceals all features 
except the eyes. The women of the 
upper and the middle classes wear 
yellow morocco slippers. The peas- 
ant women wear red shoes like the 
men. 

The children, sometimes neg- 
lected, are nevertheless treated 
kindly and they are taught by the 
parents. They are taught the Ko- 
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The girls marry from 
10 years on. They are generally 
very prolific. The boys are cir- 
cumcized between the ages of 5 and 
6. The bridegroom never sees his 
bride before the wedding night. 
The schoolmaster recites the Koran 
during the marriage performance. 
The wedding lasts for eleven days. 
Most Egyptians, although allowed 
to have four wives, have only one. 
Men may own as many wives as 
they can afford. The legal wife pos- 
sesses superior power over them. A 
divorce can become obligatory with 
the words, ‘‘THOU ART DI- 
VORCED.’’ The customs connect- 
ed with their marital life, although 
similar in some respects, vary in 
others. No comparison of divorce 
rates with the other Mediterranean 
lands has been made. We have 
reason to believe that the rates are 
much higher in proportion in An- 
glo-European cultures. 


ran early. 


The funerals are centered around 
their religion. At death the corpse 


is turned toward Mecca. The fam- 
ilies pay mourners to wail and also 
to recite the Koran. The funeral 
usually takes place the day of 
death. The corpse is placed on a 
bier. During the funeral of one of 
the upper classes, bread, water and 
buffalo meat are served or given to 
the poor classes. (Many Anglo-Eu- 
ropeans feast during the Wake.) 
Everything in the house is turned 
upside down. The peasants in 
many parts of the country, per- 
form strange dances which have 
come up from very early Egyptian 
customs. 

Two systems of education exist, 
one founded along conservative 
lines and the other European in 
character. Both are controlled by 
the ministry of public instruction. 
The government maintains both 
primary and secondary schools as 
well as training schoois for teach- 
ers. The purpose of the system is 
to provide for a European educa- 
tion (group or cultural interac- 
tion). The law school is divided in- 
to English and French. Other 
schools are maintained by the 


Copts, Moslems and the Hebrews. 
Political and religious subjects are 
excluded from the curriculum of the 
government schools. Little schools 
are located in every village. Since 
1922, there has been compulsory 
education. Egyptians have given 
many valuable contributions to our 
cultural heritage. Knowledge of 
chemistry, astronomy, geometry, 
astrology, the use of the blowpipe, 
lever, balance and syphon. The 
largest university is located at Cai- 
ro-Azhora. Moslem students pay 
no fees; professors receive no sal- 
aries. They maintain themselves 
by private teaching and by manu- 
script writing. 

The great volume of Egyptian 
trade has developed since the Brit- 
ish occupation. Most of the wealth 
of the country lies in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil or some type of 
farming. (This is true in Switzer- 
land, Russia and Italy. Although 
the terrain in some countries is 
hilly.) Practically all Egyptian ex- 
ports are agricultural products. In 
northern Europe, Denmark exports 
practically all agricultural goods. 
The imports into Egypt are mostly 
manufactured goods, minerals, and 
hardware. The chief exports are 
cotton, soya beans, cigarettes, 
onions, rice, hides, skins, grains, 
wool and dates. Egypt imports cot- 
ton goods, machinery, coal, iron, 
steel, liquors, and coffee. Tobacco 
comes from Turkey and Greece. It 
is made into cigarettes and sent 
back to Greece (group interac- 
tion). Trade is conducted with 
Great Britain, Turkey, France, 
Germany and the United States. 
The monetary system is based on a 
simple gold standard (similar to 
that of the Anglo-European cul- 
tures). Great Britain and France 
control most of the stock in the 
Suez Canal. 

By means of canals, dams and 
barrages the Nile flood is utilized 
for extensive cultivation. The soil 
is always the deposit of the river. 
Three-fourths of the cultivated soil 
is held in life tenancy. All tenants 
must repair the banks of the Nile 
in ease of flood. In Egypt the 
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policy of the government has been 
to maintain the small property 
owner and the individual business 
enterprise. At the same time the 
government is doing almost nothing 
to oust the small tenant in favor of 
the European landowners. In some 
regions, two or three crops can be 
harvested annually. The Fellahs 
divide the land into little squares 
or ridges of earth to let water in 
as needed. In Egypt the land is 
irrigated by means of pumps, wa- 
ter wheels. These wheels are pulled 
or put into operation by buffaloes. 
There are three agricultural sea- 
sons as mentioned elsewhere. 

The most important minerals are 
building stone, consisting of gran- 
ite, limestone and sandstone. The 
pyramids were constructed from 
these types of minerals. Phosphate 
rock is a great export of Egypt. 
Petroleum has been annually esti- 
mated at over a quarter million 
of tons. Engineers say that gold 
mining can be made profitable 
along the beds of certain dry 
streams. 

Many excavations of Egyptian 
ruins have been made recently. 
Many relics have been found. Pro- 
gressive changes are taking place 
in Egyptian customs, mores and 
practices. Harem restrictions are 
being relaxed. Cultural interac- 
tions are becoming more manifest. 
Constant social interaction is very 
much manifested in the social re- 
lations of the people. The nation 
played a very important role in 
helping the allies during the last 
war. The English naval base at 
Alexandria was the rallying point 
for the allied navies. The Egyptian 
army held itself in readiness in case 
of an attack. King Farouk, the 
present head of the government, 
has been a constant advocate of 
Egyptian independence. The Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem has recently 
used Cairo as a sanctuary from the 
British. With all of the political, 
social and military upheavals, rev- 
olutionary changes are taking 
place in the social life and the 
social relation of the people of 


Egypt. 
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HISTORIANS’ ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE LAUNCHED 


HE national office of the As- 
"| ceciation for the Study of Ne- 

gro Life and History an- 
nounces its annual membership 
drive during February and such 
additional time as the workers 
throughout the country may deem 
necessary. This drive will be con- 
dueted by a nation-wide committee 
consisting of the prominent per- 
sons at strategic points in the coun- 
try. This is the National Advisory 
Committee authorized at the recent 
annual meeting of the Association 
in Philadelphia. 

These persons are Dr. L. P. Jack- 
son, of Virginia State College, 
chairman; Mrs. V. G. Higginbo- 
tham, of Hampton Institute; Mrs. 
Ella C. Bannister, of Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. J. C. Evans, of the same 
city; Mr. A. G. Lindsay, likewise 
of the Capital of the Nation; Mrs. 
Mary E. Glenn, of Michigan; Mrs. 


Myrtle Brodie Crawford, of Ken- 
tucky ; Mrs. Alice V. Weston, of the 
same state; Mrs. Madeline R. Strat- 
ton, of Illinois; Miss Wilhelmina 
M. Crosson, of Massachusetts; Mr. 


Matthew Bullock, of the same 
state; Mrs. Josa Martin, of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Herman Dreer, of Mis- 
souri; Miss Julia Davis, of the same 
state; Mrs. Gertrude A. Robinson, 
of New York City; Dr. A. L. Scott, 
of Brooklyn; Mrs. Marian Paul, of 
South Carolina; Miss Jane Hunter, 
of Cleveland; Mrs. C. 8. Smith, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Raymond Pace 
Alexander, of the same city; Mr. 
A. P. Bentley, of Columbus; Dr. E. 
M. Coleman, of Morgan College; 
Mr. Doswell Brooks, of Seat Pleas- 
ant, Md.; Miss Fannie C. Williams, 
of New Orleans; Miss Evangeline 
M. King, of Cheyney; President 
John W. Davis, of West Virginia 
State College; Mr. Roscoe Dunjee, 
of Oklahoma City. 

A number of these workers have 
already begun their efforts. The 
Helping Hand Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with 315 members un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Ella C. 


Bannister. a member of the Na- 
tional Committee, is making an ef- 
fort to have each one of its members 
join the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and also 
secure an additional member. This 
club will make its final report at a 
mass meeting at the Nineteenth 
Street Baptist Church on the 14th 
when Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, of 
Howard University, will speak and 
Madame Lillian Evanti will sing. 

The Detroit Branch of the Asso- 
ciation has already reported as 
many as 100 members through Mr. 
Harvey C. Jackson and will en- 
deavor to make the final report of 
1,000. Likewise the Columbus 
Branch under the stimulus of Mr. 
W. F. Savoy and Mr. A. P. Bentley 
has begun to send favorable re- 
turns from that very much inter- 
ested area. 

Mr. Elmer A. Henderson, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools in 
Baltimore, was so favorably im- 
pressed with what he saw of the 
Association in its recent annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, that in 
cooperation with Dr. E. M. Cole- 
man, of Morgan College, and Mr. 
Doswell Brooks, supervisor of 
schools in Prince George’s County, 
he assumed the obligation of raising 
$1,200.00 as the quota for Mary- 
land. Mr. Henderson pledged him- 
self to raise $500.00 in Baltimore. 
This week, however. he sent to the 
National Office $862.05 secured in 
Baltimore alone, an amount far in 
excess of what he promised to raise. 
Inasmuch as the other workers 
have not yet reported, the Mary- 
land quota of $1,200.00 seems to be 
assured. 

In addressing his coworkers, Dr. 
L.-P. Jackson, of Virginia State 
College, the chairman of this Na- 
tional Committee, mentions the 
methods employed in Virginia 
where large sums have been raised 
by securing small contributions 
from many persons. He says among 
other things: 


**Raising money for the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History has been in progress 
in Virginia for twelve years steadi- 
ly. By asking each teacher in the 
public schools of the state for twen- 
ty-five cents, and with forty to 
fifty per cent of them responding 
we have raised between five hun- 
dred and one thousand dollars an- 
nually. By assessing the college 
teachers in four colleges of Vir- 
ginia at the rate of fifty cents and 
one dollar, our total has been 
swelled by them. Occasionally we 
have raised sums from individuals 
outside the teaching profession and 
from the Negro insurance com- 
panies. By far the greater por- 
tion of the money raised in Vir- 
ginia has represented clear profit 
to the Association. 

*‘TIt is perhaps on the strength 
of our success in Virginia that I 
was chosen chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. My 
advice to my twenty-five associates 
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is ‘Go thou and do likewise’. 


A Significant Editorial 
Negro History 


(Continued from page 136) 

We are going to suggest that 
each and every one of these individ- 
uals write immediately to ‘‘The As- 
sociated Publishers, 1538 9th St., 
N. W., Washington D. C.’’ This or- 
ganization is headed by Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson. Ask Dr. Woodson to 
start sending you the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin and the Journal of 
Negro History. The Bulletin is 
published monthly and will cost $1 
per year. The Journal is published 
quarterly and costs $4 per year. If 
you supply your home or school 
with just these two pieces of litera- 
ture, there will in 1947 be more in- 
formation about Negroes in your 
home to the square inch than has 
ever landed there before. You can 
secure this ‘‘must’’ reading for 
only $5. 

When you write, ask Dr. Wood- 
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son to give you a list of the books 
published by the Associated Pub- 
lishers. Each school should invest 
at least $50 per year in such litera- 
ture. Your students cannot possi- 
bly know anything about the glory 
of the black man’s past unless sup- 
plied the opportunity to reach such 
books as Dr. Woodson will list for 
you. 

We want to list a few books that 
should be on the shelves of every 
Negro and white school, and in 
every home: 

‘Negroes of Africa,’’ by Maurice 
Delafosse, former governor of the 
French colonies, professor at the 
colonial school, and at the school of 
Oriental languages. This French 
historian has gone back into antiq- 
uity of the Dark Continent and 
unfolds the history of the black 
man as no one else. This book can 
be secured from the Associated 
Publishers. ‘‘Negroes of Africa’’ 
is positively one of the most fas- 
cinating books we have ever read. 
It is the first book that should be 
placed in the hands of black chil- 
dren, for it wrecks all false propa- 
ganda extant in the world today 
which says dark people have made 
no contribution to civilization and 
culture. 


‘‘The African Background Out- 
lined.’’ This is another book that 
stands almost on a level with ‘‘Ne- 
groes of Africa.’? This book was 
prepared and arranged by Dr. 
Woodson. African culture, religion 
and art come to your desk when 
this book is purchased. What do 
you know regarding the Manding, 
Songhay and Mossi Empires? All 
of this has been kept from your 
vision and knowledge. You ought 
to know what Africa looked like, 
and something of her achievements 
before man made sailing vessels 
and white men landed on the shores 
of a continent populated by the 
Zulus and the Bantus. Would it 
not be fine and inspiring for your 
child to know that black men 
formed the under-pinning of pres- 
ent day civilization and that they 
formulated alphabets, created dem- 
ocratic government, developed as- 
tronomy, built great cities and 


founded the Christian religion? 
Who do you think named the stars 
—white or black folk? Why do 
men go to Ethiopia to view the 
Ark of the Covenant? What were 
the ancient boundary lines of Ethi- 
opia? Did they not extend into 
what we now call the Near East? 
When they dig up the ancient 
Pharoahs, is their hair straight or 
woolly? Are their features those of 
the Zulu or the European? 


There is-no rhyme or reason in 
your boy and girl] taking time out 
this week to view the Negro as he 
is today. There is not enough in- 
spiration in current black life to 
warrant pause solely for that pur- 
pose; but if your boy can compare 
what the black man has done in the 
past with the present situation of 
dark people, there is hope. It is 
‘asy for men or races to feel that 
what its forbears have done can be 
again accomplished. ‘‘Negroes of 
Africa’’ and ‘‘The African Back- 
ground Outlined’’ are the missing 
links in current literature. 

You will recall that one of the 
Caesars crossed the English chan- 
nel and conquered the early day 
Britons twenty-five years after the 
birth of Christ. He returned home 
to say that the ancestors of King 
George were stunted savages living 
in caves. This same Caesar pene- 
trated Western Europe and later 
said that he found Germans of that 
time so far down intellectually they 
were unfit to be made slaves. The 
great white race has made phenom- 
enal progress since that time, for 
which they must be given full 
eredit; but Negroes should never 
forget that forty centuries before 
white men emerged from European 
forests in the primitive condition 
the early day Romans found them, 
and forty centuries before the Eng- 
lish knew how to use anything other 
than the tools of savages, black 
men had done all of the funda- 
mental and primary things having 
to do with present day culture and 
civilization. 

Of course Negroes should study 
the record black men have made 
the past four hundred years on the 
American continent. It also has a 
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measure of inspiration. But the 
Negro child should be taught that 
black men are not by nature the 
docile worshippers of second class 
citizenship and slavery as false 
propaganda would teaeh. There is 
too much attempt to suggest that 
black men are natural slaves. The 
truth is that so far as laboring in 
the fields and accepting drudgery 
and involuntary servitude with 
resignation, white slaves in this 
country indicated a willingness to 
do this far more than the first 
black slaves. Propaganda that 
teaches Negroes accept slavery 
more complacently than whites is 
the most vicious stab possible at 
Negro manhood. There is not much 
inspiration for Negro youth if 
there is continuation of the propa- 
ganda that Negroes are by nature 
‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.”’ 


With this in mind, the Black Dis- 
patch would suggest that there be 
purchased ‘‘Slave Insurrections in 
the United States,’’ by Joseph C. 
Carroll, Ph.D., and published by 


Chapman & Grimes, Inc., Boston. 
The early efforts at self redemp- 
tion on slave vessels by black men 
and women, when they entered in- 
to suicide pacts, leaping into the 
ocean and drowning in organized 
units ; the jamming of fingers down 
throats, choking to death rather 
than to lose precious freedom, the 
early organization of the Indians 
with black leadership, and the at- 
tempt to find freedom in remote 
swamps and hills of early America, 
is a fantastic story of sheer courage 
and resolute manhood that puts to 
shame present day compromising 
black leadership. 


Would it surprise you to know 
the Osceola, the Seminole leader, 
was a Negro? What do you know 
of the New York Conspiracy of 
1741, Gabriel’s rebellion, and the 
Nat Turner revolt? It was the Ne- 
groes who fought against chattel 
slavery and yet later joined with 
the early colonials against the Brit- 
ish that caused Lafayette and 
Thomas Jefferson to plead early 
for the eventual freedom of the en- 
slaved African. Knowledge of this 
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vlorious page in American history 
should earve the pattern today for 
Negroes, who as constitutionally 
free men should continue to fight 
for liberty that is absolute and un- 
fettered. It was the fighting spirit 
of black chattels that caused Thom- 
as Jefferson to aver ‘‘.. . all men 
are created equal ; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suits of happiness.’’ Jefferson saw 
too much of the willingness of black 
men to die for freedom for him to 
ever get the notion in his head that 
‘‘slaves should obey their masters.’’ 

The cultural achievement of Ne- 
eroes should not be overlooked as 
given expression in this day and 
time. The children this week 
should have their attention called 
to Phyllis Wheatley, Sojourner 
Truth, Benjamin Banneker, Rich- 
ard Allen, Paul Cuffe, Ira Ald- 
ridge, Frederick Douglass, Blanch 
K. Bruce, Booker T. Washington, 
George Washington Carver, Marian 
Anderson, William Pickens, Wal- 
ter White, and innumerable oth- 
ers; but, before we do this we must 
vo back to the dim and mystic past 
to prove that black men are crea- 
tors, not imitators; that we have 
on this continent shown fearless- 
ness and resolution in fighting for 
freedom. Negro history, if taught 
effectively, must first bottom Ne- 
gro youth in self-respect, and be- 
lief in the innate capacity of the 
Negro to do what any other race 
has done.—Black Dispatch, Feb. 
15, 1947. 





Singular Honor 
(Continued from page 129) 
strongly the case of our colored 
countrymen; perhaps some will 
say, too strongly, but we know 

whereof we affirm. 

‘In view of this state of things, 
we appeal to the abolitionists. What 
Boss anti-slavery mechanic will 
take a black boy into his wheel- 
wright’s shop, his blacksmith’s 
shop, his joiner’s shop, his cabinet 
shop? Here is something prac- 
tical; where are the whites and 
where are the blacks that will re- 


spond to it? Where are the anti- 
slavery milliners and seamstresses 
that will take colored girls and 
teach them trades, by which they 
ean obtain an honorable living? 
The fact that we have made good 
cooks, good waiters, good barbers, 
and white-washers, induces the be- 
lief that we may excel in higher 
branches of industry. One thing 
is certain; we must find new meth- 
ods of obtaining a livelihood, for 
the old ones are failing us very 
fast. 

‘‘We, therefore, call upon the 
intelligent and thinking ones 
amongst us, to urge upon the col- 
ored people within their reach, in 
all seriousness, the duty and the 
necessity of giving their children 
useful and lucrative trades, by 
which they may commence the bat- 
tle of life with weapons commen- 
surate with the exigencies of con- 
flict.’""—African Repository, vol. 
XXIX, pp. 136, 137. 





U. S. History Repeats 
Itself 


(Continued from page 144) 


section that the poor whites joined 
with the planters in the poor man’s 
fight and rich man’s war to pre- 
serve an institution which meant 
economie ruin to the non-slave- 
holders. 

About the only striking differ- 
ence between the situation of a cen- 
tury ago and that of today is the 
attitude of organized labor. The 
trades-unions are in the South to- 
day making the effort of their lives 
to organize both races. A hundred 
years ago organized labor was too 
weak even to organize the white 
workers of the South. The effort 
there today, however, is handi- 
capped by the supposed necessity 
of bowing to segregation here and 
there as a means to an end, and 
there are a score of trades-unions 
which are antagonistic to Negroes 
as members. Here the industrialists 
will hardlv let pass by the excellent 
opportunity to keep the one race 
arraved against the other and thus 
weaken the appeal of organized la- 
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bor to the Negroes of the South. 
Observers of today are very much 
concerned with this aspect of the 
situation. 

Yet the Federal Government 
must do something to save its face. 
This country is the host of the 
United Nations which has been pro- 
jected to bring equality and justice 
to all men everywhere, but the 
United States itself sponsors seg- 
regation and provides for it in its 
statutes. Consequently the repre- 
sentatives and delegates to the con- 
ferences of the United Nations are 
insulted by segregationists in the 
Capital of the Nation. Pearl Buck 
recently related her experience in 
going from hotel to hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with certain dele- 
gates to the United Nations Con- 
ference, and not a hotel would ac- 
cept them as guests because they 
were not white and did not have 
blue eyes. Nevertheless, this coun- 
try with all this medievalism is 
playing itself up as the leading na- 
tion to reconstruct the political pro- 
gram, of the universe to assure 
democracy to all men. Such hy- 
pocrisy is being daily exposed, and 
this country is rapidly losing its 
influence under the attacks of na- 
tions’ representatives who are or- 
ganizing in opposition to measures 
advanced from our questionable 
official circles. No nations will be 
so unwise as to expect democratic 
treatment from the United States 
whieh has never known democracy. 





An Open Confession 
(Continued from page 122) 
so-called Christian Church has 
been an aggregate of hypocrites 
who have put themselves to shame. 
Some people of today, however, are 
taking courage from the fact that 
a few of Christian circles have 
finally seen the institution discred- 
ited by Communism unless it can 
find some remedy with more effi- 
cacy in the treatment of social ills 
than the Church at the present 
time offers. Segregation in the 
Church, therefore, they say, must 
go, or the institution will be lost 

forever. 
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crisis in the slavery controversy which 

reached its peak about 1850 and had its 
denouement in the outcome of the Civil War. To- 
day we are approaching a crisis in the controversy 
over segregation, the sequel of slavery, for segrega- 
tion is the perpetuation of bondage in a supposedly 
milder form. In 1850 the defenders of slavocracy 
declared that slavery was interwoven in their social 
order and that the other sections of the country 
free from the system must not interfere with that 
institution where it existed or wherever the planta- 
tion element desired to extend it. Today the de- 
scendants of that same tribalism are saying the 
same thing about segregation as the corner stone 
of their social and political fabric, that they will 
suffer no one from another section to do anything 
to uproot this law and custom, and that they will 
resist any such effort even to the point of the dis- 
solution of the Union. 

The argument advanced differs little, if any, 
from that of 1850. The South is peculiarly sit- 
uated. Its natural endowment is different from 
that of other sections. The elements of the popu- 
lation show more racial contrast there than else- 
where. Its climate requires the cheap labor which 
the docile Negroes offer, but the races must be 
kept forever separate and distinct in all their rela- 
tions that the pure Teuton in the South may live 
upon the labor of the Negro while the former has 
the leisure to devote himself to the problems of 
government, science, philosophy, literature and art. 
These ideas originated with. John C. Calhoun; 
Jefferson Davis elaborated them; such fire-eating 
orators as Henry A. Wise, Robert Tombs, Alexan- 
der H. Stephens and Herschel Johnson popular- 
ized them throughout the South. 

The failure of the Confederacy brought a tempo- 
rary suspension of the propaganda until Rutherford 
B. Hayes threw away in 1877 the victory won over 
this medievalism in 1865. Then came the recrudes- 
cence of the same movement with the rise of the 
poor whites about the turn of the century under 
the leadeship of reactionaries like Ben Tillman and 
Tom Watson. The first World War and the de- 
pressing aftermath followed by the Second World 


A CENTURY ago we were approaching a 


War let loose so many forces working toward 
equality and justice for all men, however, that the 
agents of tribal segregation have had to redouble 
their efforts to prevent the attainment of democ- 
racy in the United States. They are now resorting 
to the same strategy as that employed a century 
ago. They are threatening the nation likewise 
with secession and disunion. The representatives 
from other parts of the country, like those of a 
hundred years ago, hate Negroes also sufficiently 
to yield to these fire-eating hoodlums in the Con- 
gress of the United States, although too cowardly 
to confess that they too believe in the medieval 
tribalism so popular in the land of cotton. As 
long as these hypocritical explanations of their 
helplessness satisfy their inept liberal constituents 
they can be returned to Congress without advane- 
ing the cause of democracy. This lip-service to the 
advancement of liberty and freedom, however, is 
failing in certain quarters and representatives in 
Congress from other sections are being forced to! 
take a stand on this important question, just z 
men of their type were forced into the open about 
1850. 

Segregation is proving to be one, if not the most 
important, of the questions now dividing the par- 
ties along the line of the former division between 
the slave and free states. There are, and doubtless 
will be for some time to come, advocates of segrega- 
tion outside of the cotton area and at the same 
time there will be within the cotton area a number 
of courageous liberals. We are yet to see, how: 
ever, whether the liberals in the South will gro 
fewer hereafter as the abolitionists there did afte 
1840 and whether the segregationists outside of 
the South will likewise decrease. At present the 
liberals are increasing in the Upper South and 
segregationists are losing ground in the area no 
ward. In the Lower South the agents of disorder 
are waging a fierce battle to combat anything lik 
democracy, but it appears that they have not a 
yet crushed all liberalism there. Such was 
situation in that section with respect to slave 
during the forties of the last century, but by 1860 
the fire-eaters had so stirred up the people of tha 

(Continued on page 143) 
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